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Collective Bargaining in Retailing 


M. D. MosEssoHn AND A. FURMAN GREENE 


This article makes definite suggestions as to how retail stores should pre- 
pare themselves for the almost inevitable labor problem and how they should 
cope with it when it does develop. 


only strengthened the hand of labor, but 
have at the same time disarmed the 

When the events of the year just employer by erecting legal barriers in 
ended are chronicled, a conspicuous his path and by depriving him of the 
place will be assigned by historians to right to use such weapons as were 
the happenings in the field of labor. formerly at his command. While re- 
The year of 1937 will iong be remembered tailing operations confined to one State 
not only as the year of labor strikes, but are not subject to Federal law, some 
also as the beginning of a definite epoch States have laws patterned after the 
in the annals of American industry. Wagner Act and many States have 
With the blessings of the Supreme Court anti-injunction statutes which restrict 
conferred upon the National Labor Re- the issuance of injunctions in labor 
lations Act, labor’s ideology has been disputes and substantially curtail the 
indelibly engrossed upon the basic laws power of the courts. These statutes 
of the land. Our Government is com- have the effect of increasing the freedom 
mitted to a definite labor policy designed and scope of union activity. In fact, 
to protect the right of labor to self- the union movement has gathered such 
organization. Collective bargaining has strength that it is making substantial 
assumed the proportions of a major progress in States which lack labor 
factor in the life of the nation. legislation. 

Viewed subjectively, the New Deal The declared policy of the new labor 
Labor Code typifies the handiwork of legislation is not only to safeguard 
the idealist-reformer. Like most re- labor’s right to organize, but to compel 
form measures, it stops at no half employers to accept the procedure of 
measures. Its avowed purpose is to collective bargaining. The primary aim 
create equality in the contest between is industrial peace, if we are to take the 
capital and labor—to overcome, in its wording of the laws literally. To achieve 
own words, “‘the inequality of bargaining that objective, workers are protected 
power between employees...and em- __ in the exercise of full freedom to asso- 
ployers.” To accomplish this end, the ciate and to designate representatives 
Wagner Act and its sister laws have not “of their own choosing for the purpose 
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of negotiating the terms and conditions 
of their employment or other mutual aid 
or protection.” So far,so good. There 
is no one so bold as to challenge that 
right. But many insist that equality 
does not exist where labor has been 
afforded every legal safeguard and where 
a sympathetic labor board and the courts 
favor organized labor at every turn. 
As the law now stands, what chance has 
a small employer, for example, in dealing 
with the collective forces of organized 
labor as personified by the powerful 
unions? Apparently an inspired Con- 
gress felt that management needs no 
protection against any form of aggres- 
sion, while labor needs every safeguard 
possible. 

However, the object of this article is 
not to discuss the wisdom or fairness of 
the new labor legislation, nor to suggest 
modifications. That must be left to 
those whose duty it is to shape our 
national destiny. Nor should any com- 
ments here made be interpreted as dis- 
paraging to the worker, for he is, by 
reason of his weakness, entitled to every 
reasonable protection in his efforts to 
achieve an improvement in his lot. 
The purpose is rather to focus attention 
upon the labor laws as they now stand. 

It is a natural consequence of the labor 
legislation that the organized labor 
unions should have seized the opportu- 
nity to extend their sphere of influence. 
Labor unions are dominated, controlled, 
and managed by professional labor 
leaders whose business it is to increase 
membership. Recent and current events 
demonstrate their objective. And if it 
is charged that instead of fostering 
industrial peace, the labor legislation 
has precipitated an untold number of 
controversies between employers and 


workers, the union organizer will answer 
that the fault lies with the employer 
who has doggedly resisted labor’s strug- 
gle to achieve its just demands. 

There are favorable indications that 
organized labor will be brought to realize 
that its newly acquired privileges carry 
reciprocal obligations. The New York 
State Labor Relations Board has en- 
deavored to check interunion rivalry by 
promulgating rules guaranteeing certifi- 
cation for a period of one year to em- 
ployee groups designated as sole _bar- 
gaining representatives. More recently 
it handed down a decision which shows 
a determination to avoid _interfer- 
ence with contracts entered into be- 
tween an employer and his employees 
by refusing to order elections which 
would disturb contractual relationships 
unless they were in derogation of the 
Labor Relations Act. 

As for the employer, therefore, the 
most he can hope for is peace in the ranks 
of organized labor with the elimination 
of jurisdictional conflicts. That will 
remove a serious menace to management. 
But when peace does come, it will by 
no means bring about a recession from 
the aggressive policies of the labor 
organizations—not so long as there are 
workers to be organized. And no form 
of industrial activity, whether manu- 
facturing or merchandising, can expect 
immunity. 


TREND TOWARD UNIONIZATION IN 
RETAILING 


Encouraged by favorable laws, pro- 
tected by zealous labor boards, favored 
by sympathetic courts, it is not surpris- 
ing that collective bargaining has made 
astounding headway. Nor does the 
union any longer draw the line at labor 
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as the term was formerly understood. 
To labor organizations today, every 
employee is a worker whether skilled or 
unskilled, whether manual or otherwise. 
In fact, the word “skilled” has taken on 
a new meaning in labor-union terminol- 
ogy. Every worker, they will tell you, 
every wage earner is a “skilled em- 
ployee,” regardless of craft, occupation, 
sex, or color. With such a concept, 
therefore, it is no wonder that the pro- 
fessional organizer has found new worlds 
to conquer in the white-collar field. 
Recent union activities clearly indicate 
designs upon retailing. 

The inroads made upon retailing by 
the powerful union affiliations at first 
were manifested by activity against chain 
stores—the low-priced variety stores 
and food stores. These offered more 
vulnerable points because their em- 
ployees are drawn from the classes that 
incline more definitely toward proletarian 
sentiment. Consequently, they lend 
themselves more readily to union 
persuasiveness. These stores, moreover, 
cater to the masses, whose sympathies 
are with the workers. Therefore, they 
cannot afford to be plunged into 
labor disputes with the consequent 
risk of losing customer good will. 

As the retail unions have demon- 
strated their success in bettering the 
conditions of workers in those stores 
through organization, they have opened 
the eyes of employees in the higher class 
stores to the advantages to be derived 
from collective bargaining under union 
leadership. Enlightened management 
now realizes that retailing has at last 
come face to face with the problem of 
unionization. 


CAN STORES ESCAPE UNIONIZATION? 


To retail management the prospect 
poses two questions. First, is unioniza- 
tion escapable? Second, how should 
organized labor be dealt with? 

In considering the first question it is 
quite natural that the employer should 
weigh the factors in his favor as against 
the force of union activity. Can he 
count on the loyalty of his employees or 
on their known indifference to unioniza- 
tion as a shield to ward off the union’s 
aggression? Proprietors of large stores 
have been heard to boast that their 
workers are well paid, have ideal work- 
ing conditions, and are content with 
their jobs. They claim, also, that their 
workers come from the upper social 
strata where proletarian sentiment is 
absent and that they are, therefore, not 
predisposed to unionization, with its 
consequent herding of employees with 
the ordinary laboring class. Those exec- 
utives apparently overlook the very 
essence of union strength. They do not 
stop to realize that the movement 
toward the complete unionization of 
industry does not depend alone upon 
worker initiative; the real motive force 
behind it is the pressure exerted by 
union leadership. It is evident that 
voluntary concessions by management, 
even liberality, do not redound to the 
credit of the union. Liberality is only a 
relative term, and whatever labor can 
obtain without self-organization, so much 
more can be gained through collective 
union force. Union leaders acknowledge 
that it is not disagreement over wages 
and conditions of employment that causes 
industrial warfare but rather the denial 
of the right to organize for collective 
bargaining. Collective bargaining, it 
appears, is at once an ideal and a creed. 
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Therein lies the worker’s hope. It holds 
forth to him the promise of present job 
security plus future betterment. 

What about the workers’ indifference 
to unionization? That may be a hin- 
drance but not an insurmountable obsta- 
cle. The persuasiveness of union leader- 
ship takes many shapes and forms. The 
technique of union methods to gain its 
objectives need not be detailed here. 
For one thing, only a few workers are 
needed to yield to union entreaties, and a 
few can always be found in any industrial 
establishment. Such a nucleus is suffi- 
cient. The Wagner Act provides that 
representatives selected for the purpose 
of collective bargaining by the majority 
of the employees shall be exclusive 
representatives of all the employees in 
the unit. That statement requires a 
second and, perhaps, a third reading. 
One may ask, what is a majority? Does 
that mean actually a majority of all 
the workers in the establishment? Not 
at all. Decisions of the National Labor 
Board hold that what is required is a 
majority of only those voting in the 
election in which the choice is made. 
The result is not affected by the fact 
that a mere minority of all qualified 
voters actually voted in the election. 
The New York Labor Relations Act 
leaves no room for doubt on the subject. 
It provides explicitly that “a majority 
of the employees voting in the election” 
shall be the exclusive representatives of 
all the employees in the unit. 

Besides, the union can make inroads 
through other channels. Maintenance 
and delivery employees, stock clerks, 
and other “overall” workers are known 
to be susceptible to self-organization. 
In many stores, those workers are 
already unionized. Sympathetic strikes 


by pivotal workers have been heard of. 
The thought here implied needs no 
elaboration. 


RESISTANCE TO UNION DEMANDS 


What about resistance to unionization 
as a form of strategy? Well, there is 
the possibility of a strike to be consid- 
ered, with the inevitable consequence 
of industrial warfare. Shall public rela- 
tions—the store’s customer good will, be 
jeopardized? To that question only 
the individual concerned can hazard 
the answer. Can picketing be avoided 
or even limited? Many court decisions 
prove that the legalistic viewpoint on 
that subject is by no means reliable. 

Actually, now, if the employer is 
“invited” to unionize his employees, and 
he is prepared to assume the risk of a 
strike, can he do anything to combat 
unionization, or can he “stand pat” and 
just do nothing and merely await conse- 
quences? A brief reference to some of 
the provisions of the law may prove 
enlightening. As we have seen, the 
labor laws protect the rights of em- 
ployees to self-organization and to 
collective bargaining through repre- 
sentatives of their own choice. In 
practical effect, also, that means that 
their right to join labor unions and to 
bargain with their employer through 
the unions is fully guaranteed. That 
guarantee takes the form of definite 
“don’ts” and “musts” for the employer. 
Some of them are as follows: 

While the representative for collective 
bargaining is being “chosen,” (or, shall 
we say, while the union is choosing to 
become the representative?), the em- 
ployer dare not do anything whatsoever 
to interfere with the process or procedure 
of self-organization. He dare not, by 
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word or act, intimidate, coerce, or dis- 
courage. He dare not discriminate for 
unionactivity, which means that he must 
not fire, shift, or refuse to employ a 
worker, or even the worker’s relative, for 
attempting to influence others to join 
the movement. He cannot answer the 
union’s demands in the negative and let 
it go at that. He must proceed with 
collective bargaining and must continue 
to bargain, meeting each demand with a 
counter-proposition until a compromise 
is reached. When the dispute is ended, 
every worker who has been discharged 
for union propaganda or who was out on 
strike is entitled to reinstatement. If 
the employer has made any unlawful 
moves, through ignorance, obstinacy, 
or inertia, now characterized as an unfair 
labor practice, he may be ordered to 
reinstate every worker with full pay as 
well for the entire duration of the dispute 
or strike. 


NEGOTIATING WITH THE UNION 


It should be evident, therefore, that 
the labor trend has effectively written 
collective bargaining into the relations 
between every employer and his em- 
ployees. Unionization must be accepted 
by management as inevitable. That 
conclusion should not, however, provoke 
confusion or fear. The problem resolves 
itself rather into the question of how to 
approach unionization. 

The most simple advice that can be 
offered to the merchant—admittedly 
easier to give than to take—is to accept 
the situation philosophically. His atti- 
tude, kis mental adaptation, is a most 
important factor. Fear of unions should 
be suppressed; prejudicial notions, con- 
tempt, and defiance should be aban- 
doned. Those emotions should give 


way to a calm, rational, dispassionate 
discussion of the union’s demands. 
Negotiations should be commenced as 
soon as the movement to organize the 
workers begins and before the dispute 
reaches a violent stage. Indifference or 
delay on the part of management is 
bound to spur the organizer on toward 
more energetic activity, frequently pro- 
voking antagonisms which endure long 
after the dispute is ended. 

The demands should be carefully 
studied and weighed. In this connec- 
tion, a thorough acquaintance with the 
sentiment and wants of the workers is 
most essential. Such knowledge offers 
the employer a valuable trading advan- 
tage. It enables him to ascertain the 
real strength of the movement, and the 
extent of the union’s support. It may 
disclose that the real objective is union 
recognition and that other demands 
have been introduced merely for trading 
purposes and are, therefore, combatable. 

The persuasiveness of economic argu- 
ments, adequately prepared, cannot be 
overestimated. These should be pre- 
sented effectively, with a proper picture 
of the employer’s business problems, 
competitive factors, market trends, and 
other conditions which reflect his ability 
to make concessions. Union leaders are 
known to appraise such elements judi- 
ciously. They recognize the danger to 
job security consequent upon unreason- 
able exactions from business. 

Above all, a thorough acquaintance 
with union methods and technique is 
most desirable. No employer can afford 
to plunge into a negotiation so strange 
and new to him, fairly bristling with 
technicalities, without the guidance of 
competent labor relations counsel. Let 
it not be supposed that the path of the 
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union organizer is strewn with roses. 
On the contrary, there are thorns 
aplenty. But the employer must be 
able to see them if they are to serve 
him as an asset. Many face-saving 
expedients are available. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF RETAILING THAT 
COMPLICATE BARGAINING 


Collective bargaining brings to re- 
tailing perplexities aplenty. To begin 
with, retail management has little to 
learn from manufacturing in dealing with 
unionization, for the productive indus- 
tries do not offer a pattern to follow. In 
the manufacturing field, the duties of 
labor are well defined, the routine of 
mechanical operations is easily pre- 
scribed, and a check on the performance 
of workers is comparatively simple. 
With certain variations in the nature 
of the operation or kind of product, the 
pattern of job qualification runs nearly 
uniform. Also, direction and super- 
vision of workers is simplified since 
quality and efficiency of performance can 
be measured by definite standards. 
Nor does the worker come into contact 
with the consumer. 

In retailing, however, the selling force 
renders a personal service directly to 
the consumer, and the quality of the 
service can be measured only by cus- 
tomer satisfaction. The salesman forms 
a direct connecting link between cus- 
tomer and management. His conduct 
toward the customer, presumably re- 
flecting the policy of the store, has the 
most vital influence on sales volume. 

When, therefore, store management 
gives thought to the idea of unioniza- 
tion, the foremost problem is_ the 
possibility of a closed shop. To yield 
to that demand means that all em- 


ployees, including salesmen, the clerical 
staff, and the stock clerks, are to be 
supplied from union membership. It 
follows, of course, that if the union 
should refuse to admit an employee to 
membership or should expel a member, 
he must be discharged. To give the 
union virtual control over the jobs in 
the entire establishment is unthinkable 
when management contemplates the 
probable effect of unionization upon 
employee morale. 

Nor does the preferential shop or even 
the open-shop agreement always offer a 
complete escape from such a hazard. 
Security of union backing is likely, in 
some instances at least, to affect job 
attitude and it is conceivable that union 
affiliation of part of the employees would 
develop in them a class superiority that 
is bound to have a disturbing influence 
upon the general discipline. 

There is also the question of the right 
to discharge. Unions endeavor to re- 
strict that right to discharge for cause 
and then attempt to circumscribe the 
definition of cause. The reasons for 
their stand on this issue are easy to 
comprehend. It is obvious that if the 
employer reserves the “right to fire” 
unqualifiedly, the union’s domination 
and influence is weakened. But from 
the point of view of certain store execu- 
tives, a restriction on the right to dis- 
charge will make efficient operation 
virtually impossible. 


ESTABLISHING AND ENFORCING RULES OF 
CONDUCT 


The solution to this most irritating 
problem lies partly in making proper 
provision in the agreement with the 
union for an adequate training period for 
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newly hired employees and, as well, for a 
reasonably extended period of employ- 
ment on probation before the employee 
is accepted as permanent. More im- 
portant, it is incumbent upon manage- 
ment to establish rules of conduct, 
measures of efficiency, and standards of 
job loyalty which should form the basis 
of tenure ofemployment. These should, 
if possible, be incorporated into the 
union agreement. Of course, it is to be 
realized that efficiency, courtesy, atten- 
tiveness, and the like are imponderables, 
incapable of accurate measurement. 
Nevertheless, standards and rules must 
be established with as few factors or 
details as possible left open for future 
controversy. 

In the contracts already signed by a 
number of chain organizations, cause 
for discharge is limited to incompetency, 
insubordination in the performance of 
work, misconduct, soldiering on the job, 
and breach of rules jointly established. 
These limitations are subject to various 
interpretations in any individual case 
and emphasize the desirability of includ- 
ing rules governing employees in the 
union contract. 

The time to begin is the present, and 
before the self-organization movement 
makes its appearance. Once established, 
the rules should be enforced rigidly and 
uniformly. Relaxation of discipline and 
deviation from the fixed rules for the 
benefit of particular employees may set a 
legal standard for the other employees. 
If an attempt is made later to enforce 
the rules against others who may be 
union members, the store will be subject 
to charges of discrimination for union 
activity. Such discrimination, as a 
ground for discharge, will never be 
tolerated by the labor union; moreover, 


it is an unfair labor practice emphatically 
forbidden by law. Another important 
step in preparation is to grade jobs ac- 
cording to skills required and to adjust 
wages equitably to the job level. 
Unfortunately, in many stores, high- 
paid people are doing low-grade work 
and low-paid people high-grade work. 
This situation should be corrected before 
union negotiations start. Setting such 
standards according to fitness would 
materially aid in adjusting wage levels 
with the unions. 

The matter of conduct and discipline 
leads to the very important subject of 
the management of the supervisory staff 
itself. Separate rules should be formu- 
lated for the control of this group in 
whose hands lies the responsibility of 
carrying out the store’s labor policy. 
Whenever possible, the union agreement 
should exempt the administrative force 
from unionization. Instances have been 
known where supervisors, who had the 
responsibility of maintaining discipline, 
have been brought up on charges and 
tried before union officials and were 
themselves disciplined whenever they 
exerted their authority in a manner 
that did not meet with the approval of 
the workers. Such control by the union 
would obviously lead to a destruction of 
all morale. 

Perhaps consideration should be given 
to the advisability of hiring supervisors 
under separate agreements which make 
adequate provision for their control by 
the higher executives. Such agreements 
should not be attempted without com- 
petent legal guidance. Care should be 
taken to avoid any restriction upon 
union membership. The labor laws 
make it illegal for an employer to dis- 
criminate in regard to hire or tenure of 
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employment by discouraging member- 
ship in any labor organization. Con- 
tracts containing such provisions, known 
as yellow-dog contracts, are absolutely 
void under the Federal laws and the 
laws of many States. 


COOPERATIVE ACTION BY MERCHANTS 


In some communities leading retailers 
have grouped together for the purpose 
of concerted action in handling the labor 
problem. These associations have set 
up councils from their group who study 
labor conditions and endeavor to stand- 
ardize wages, bonuses, working condi- 
tions of employees, etc. When organ- 
ized labor makes demands upon a store, 
negotiations are carried on through the 
association. Such associations  fre- 
quently engage the services of expert 
labor-relations counsel who not only 
guides them through negotiations with 
the unions, but also helps maintain 
peaceful labor relations after agree- 
ments are signed. In that respect they 
follow the practice of other trade asso- 
ciations who have found that codpera- 
tion has an effective stabilizing influence 
on their industry. 

There is much to be said in favor of 
coéperative action by retail merchants. 
There are instances on record where 
management has attempted to meet the 
union organizer single handed. In such 
cases the unions frequently single out 
weaker units and force concessions 
which establish precedents that may 
prove burdensome to others. Some 
merchants, however, are of the opinion 
that the negotiations should be handled 
separately by each store, because they 
feel that their stores have unique prob- 
lems; also, they fear that codperation 
may lead to a concerted union drive 
that might otherwise be avoided. 


NEW TASKS FOR PERSONNEL EXECUTIVES 


The new era of collective bargaining 
demands a new concept of the duties 
and responsibilities of personnel manage- 
ment. First, it must develop a con- 
sciousness of its responsibility for good 
labor relations, and next it must give 
proper consideration to the ideology of 
the labor movement with its concomi- 
tant factor of union consciousness. The 
very words, collective bargaining, con- 


jure up the idea of collective strength. 


To whatever duties personnel manage- 
ment has hitherto performed, it must 
now add the very ésential* experience 
of dealing with labor through its union 
representatives. It is pertinent to in- 
quire how many executives possess those 
qualifications. Such experience is not 
gained overnight, and the risk of making 
costly mistakes is ever present in the 
process of gathering it. Some mer- 
chants believe that their experience in 
bargaining for merchandise makes them 
well qualified to bargain with labor 
unions. They fail to realize that what 
bargaining they have done has been on a 
“take it or leave it” basis. Merchants 
lack the patience and tact to bargain on 
the new basis where a compromise must 
be reached. Fortunately, there are 
available expert consultants on labor- 
union relations who understand union 
psychology and technique and whose 
professional guidance should be utilized. 

Personnel managers should realize 
that there are many irritations and 
resentments, other than mere inade- 
quacy of compensation, that not only 
impair the loyalty of employees but 
often manifest themselves in a demand 
for higher pay as an instrument of 
revenge. They should constantly bear 
in mind that labor relations means 
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Current Retailing Events 


E. O. SCHALLER 
Government regulation, regulation through trade associations, 1937 sales 


results, price trends, and the consumer—all are competing for the front 
page in the retail news. 


Rules to Clarify Fair- 
Trade Laws 


Aside from matters of business policy, 
merchants are in a quandary regarding 
the purely legal angles of price mainte- 
nance, of the Feld-Crawford type en- 
acted in New York State. Legal inter- 
pretation came to a head recently when 
a firm of liquor wholesalers having resale 
price-maintenance agreements with re- 
tailers sought an injunction against a 
retailer. The latter rejoined with the 
argument that since the wholesaler had 
failed to prosecute other retailers who 
sold below the established price, he 
could meet the price of price-cutting 
retailers. The issue involved the extent 
of the responsibility that the trade-mark 
owner must assume in enforcing price- 
maintenance contracts. 

This case illustrates the necessity for a 
prompt and thorough study of the diffi- 
culties that have arisen in enforcing the 
Feld-Crawford Fair Trade Act. Until 
the statute is amended or until many 
cases have been tried in court to estab- 
lish precedence, merchants are not sure 
of their rights or obligations. 

Considerable light has been thrown 
on these difficulties by Supreme Court 
Justice Bernard L. Shientag who laid 
down nine rules which must be observed 


to prevent the statute from becoming a 
weapon in the hands of trade-mark 
owners. These rules are as follows: 


1. A producer or owner invoking the statute 
is not required as a matter of law to resort to 
legal process against every violator of its pro- 
visions or of the contracts made pursuant thereto 
before he can enforce a remedy against any one 
violator. At least where he does not resort to 
legal action, the producer is required to use 
reasonable diligence to see to it that none of his 
products continue to be sold to a retailer who 
cuts prices after the producer has notice of such 
violation. He will not be allowed directly or 
indirectly to discriminate unfairly. In availing 
himself of the benefits of the statute he must 
accept its burdens. The Fair Trade Act in its 
very essence calls for uniform enforcement with- 
out discrimination. 

2. The suit may be instituted by the owner or 
holder of the brands or marks or by one having 
the exclusive right to use such marks in a given 
territory. 

3. The resale price sought to be maintained 
must be a fixed price or a stipulated price, not 
merely a price suggested or recommended by the 
owner or producer. 

4. Notice of the fixed prices and of changes 
thereof must be given to all who are sought to be 
bound thereby, and this applies not alone to 
direct changes in prices but also to change in 
discounts and other general business practices 
reflected in the price of the commodity. 

5. To invoke the Fair Trade Act, it is un- 
necessary that agreements providing for the 
maintenance of fixed resale prices be made with 
all or substantially all of the dealers in a com- 
modity. It is enough if there are agreements 
made, indicating an intention to resort to the 
provisions of the act. Nor is it necessary for the 
owner or producer to sell directly to the retailer; 
he may deal with a wholesaler who, in turn, 
sells to the retailer. 

6. A dealer who does not sign a price-mainte- 
nance agreement is just as amenable to the act 
as one who does sign. Before any relief may 
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be obtained against him, however, it must ap- 
pear that he had notice of the fixed prices and of 
all changes thereof at the time of sale. ; 

7. Implicit in the statute is the requirement 
that the prices fixed for resale by retailers be 
uniform in any one competitive area. Implicit 
also is the requirement that there shall be no 
unfair discrimination in prices to retailers. 
That does not preclude discounts or fair varia- 
tions in prices having a general application in 
the trade, based, for example, upon quantity 
sold or time of payment. 

8. A dealer not signing a fair-trade agreement 
may not take advantage of the producer’s 
alleged breach of contracts made with others 
unless those violations amount to improper 
discrimination, unfair business practices, or 
indicate an acquiescence in the unlawful cutting 
of prices or a waiver or abandonment of rights 
under the statute. 

9. The only practical method of securing any 
kind of enforcement of the statute is by way of 
injunctive relief. To obtain such relief it is un- 
necessary, generally speaking, for the owner or 
producer to prove the actual damage sustained. 
It is sufficient to establish that there is in exist- 
ence a “good will” to be protected and injury 
thereto will ordinarily be presumed if there is 
unlawful price cutting. 


New Legislation Spon- 
sored by Patman 


Wright Patman, Representative from 
Texas and co-sponsor of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, recently announced two 
new bills aimed at chain stores. One of 
these bills seeks to control retail selling 
on the part of manufacturers. It is not 
clear whether the bill attempts virtually 
to prohibit manufacturers from engaging 
in retail operations in the same territory 
where they also sell through independent 
merchants or whether it merely prohibits 
unfair competition between manufac- 
ture-owned outlets and independent 
retail customers of manufacturers. Mr. 
Patman himself favors an outright ban 
against manufacturers selling at retail 


in the same area where they also sell to 
independent dealers. The House sub- 
committee, however, has made it clear 
that the bill will be revised so that it 
will apply unmistakably only when there 
is unfair competition in a certain trade 
area. 

The other Patman proposal is to limit 
the activities of a chain to one State by 
unbearable taxation when a chain has 
stores in a number of States. After a 
two-year grace period, it is proposed to 
multiply a tax based upon the number of 
stores in a chain by the number of States 
in which they are found. For example, 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company with 14,800 stores in 39 
States would be taxed 569 million 
dollars on an annual volume of 907 
million dollars. He also proposes to 
prohibit chains from breaking up into 
State units under one common manage- 
ment or holding company as heretofore 
done by certain large oil companies. 

In evaluating this contemplated legis- 
lation, four questions come to the fore- 
front: (1) Is it necessary or desirable 
to pass antichain laws at a time when 
chains themselves (grocery chains in 
particular) find competition from super- 
markets and voluntary chains almost 
insurmountable? (2) Is it better really 
to enforce the Clayton Anti-Trust Act 
than to pass numerous new laws pro- 
posed by certain pressure groups? (3) 
Is it possible to word bills satisfactorily 
and workably when their intent is to 
define unfair competition and at the 
same time to provide that the bill 
becomes inoperative if there is fair 
competition in trade areas? (4) Is it 
consistent to argue “State Rights” in 
one bill affecting chain-store merchan- 
dising which is largely interstate in 
character and in another bill pass 
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Federal legislation governing interstate 
practices of chains? 

Some observers are inclined to dismiss 
such proposals as these as too revolu- 
tionary to warrant serious attention. 
Others, remembering the same attitude 
two years ago with respect to the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, are alarmed at pros- 
pects. Common sense dictates that 
merchants and students of business 
should familiarize themselves with cur- 
rent legislative proposals and make their 
stand known to legislators and to the 
public. 


The Fashion Originators’ 
Guild 


The case of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission against the Fashion Originators’ 
Guild of America, Inc., has dragged over 
many months. It has covered 8,250 
pages of testimony to date or more than 
2,000,000 words. The question is whether 
the Guild’s method of style protection 
constitutes an illegal boycott under 
section 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. 

Briefly, the plan is for manufacturer 
members to register original styles with 
the Guild and to refuse to sell to retailers 
who fail to make a “declaration of 
codperation.” This may be written or 
oral. By this declaration, retailers in- 
dicate their willingness (1) to return 
dresses they buy that prove to be copies 
of registered styles and (2) to obtain the 
right to return copies by including this 
as a condition in all order contracts. 

Whenever an apparent copy of a 
registered style is found, it is compared 
with the original by an impartial com- 
mittee. If it is judged to be an actual 
copy, Guild shoppers in leading cities 
canvass all codperating stores for these 


copies. When they are found, the stores 
are requested to return them to the 
manufacturing pirates in accordance 
with the condition included in the origi- 
nal orders for these dresses. 

When a retail store refuses to codper- 
ate with the Guild, this organization 
may “red card” the store; that is, order 
its members to make no sales to it. 
This concerted action on the part of 
manufacturers to refuse to sell is one 
of the practices under investigation by 
the Commission. 

An important phase of the question 
is the proportion of the total better 
ready-to-wear business done by Guild 
members. The Commission and the 
Guild have compiled the following con- 
flicting figures representing the 1935 
sales of 162 Guild members. The 
Commission figures include the opera- 
tions for the entire year, even though 
some of the manufacturers included 
were not members for the whole period. 


Commission Guild 
Figures Figures 
Total volume. ..... $90 094,002 $61,505,096 
Net volume dress 
business......... 87,450,331 50,219,579 


Volume of $16.75 
line and above... 34,661,263 32,959,796 
$10.75 line and 


under $16.75... .. 38,427,350 20,222,061 
$6.75 to $10.75 line. 12,962,984 6,264,637 
Under $6.75 line.... 1,398,733 739 ,063 


Volume other 
thandressbusiness. 2,645,760 2,445,487 


Regardless of which figures are correct, 
the Guild volume represents the great 
majority of the better dress business. 


Retail Sales in 1937 


The Department of Commerce esti- 
mates total retail trade in 1937 at 
$40,388,000,000, an increase of 6} per 
cent over 1936. The 1937 figure is 18 
per cent below the 1929 high. 
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The Flash Report of the Controllers’ 
Congress indicates 1937 sales of depart- 
ment stores and kindred stores as 5.4 
per cent ahead of 1936. 

The following table shows the depart- 
ment store gains and losses by Federal 
Reserve districts for three years: 


Per Cent 

District 193 with 1935 with 1936 

Total United States.. —22.6 +11.8 +5.4 
New York.......... —21.7 +11.0 +5.0 
Philadelphia........ —22.5 +10.5 +5.3 
Cleveland.......... —25.7 +16.0 +9.8 
Richmond.......... —17.8 +9.5 
+ —22.5 +13.0 +9.2 
—24.4 +12.5 +7.6 
St. Louis........... —20.7 +11.0 +5.9 
Minneapolis........ —20.3 +6.5 +2.9 
Kansas City........ —21.1 +11.0 +0.9 
—23.4 +18.0 +5.8 
San Francisco....... —23.0 +10.5 +3.9 


The trend of department-store sales 
since 1925 is reported as follows, showing 
1937 sales about 14 per cent below the 
1929 high: 


Per Cent 
65.3 


Plans for the spring of 1938 call for an 
average sales decline of 4 per cent, 
although in the New York and Rich- 
mond Federal Reserve districts increases 
are being planned. 

The 1937 distribution of department- 
store sales by type is as follows: 


Per Cent 
Cash, C.0.D., and Will Call. .... 46 
Charge—regular................ 44 
10 
100 


While installment sales increased 12 
per cent over 1936, the rate of growth is 
declining, for the average annual growth 
in the two preceding years was 34 per 
cent. 


Results of Lower Prices 


The drop of retail prices since Sep- 
tember 1937, continuing into 1938, has 
had significant results. The following 
table shows the Fairchild composite 
retail price index for the past year, 
based upon January 1931. 


1937 Per Cent 
93.0 
95.7 
93.3 

1938 


The chief current developments, at 
least partially attributable to the price 
situation since September, are as follows: 


1. Lower dollar sales volume, even with sus- 
tained physical volume 

2. Slight reduction in initial markup to stimulate 
sales 

. Greater emphasis on special promotions 

. Larger markdowns to reduce inventories 

. Emphasis on high stock-turn 

. Greater emphasis on expense control 


an 
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The last is particularly significant. 
There are three basic factors in profits: 
sales volume, markup, and expenses. 
At a time when both sales volume and 
markup cannot generally be sustained, 
the hope for continued profits is found 
in a reduction of the expense figures. 
With the labor and tax situation as it is, 
store executives are finding the solution 
of the problem difficult. 


Family Budget Studies 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor is 
releasing a series of family income studies 
for leading cities of the country. 

The following are a few of the inter- 
esting facts reported in regard to New 
York City: 


Average size of family............ 3.6 persons 
Average family income................ $1,814 
Per cent of families with incomes under 
Per cent of families with incomes from 
Per cent of families with incomes over 
Average monthly rent paid (nonrelief). . $42.60 
Rent as a per cent of income............. 21.0 
Per cent of families owning homes........ 18.5 


In Chicago over 2,600 families codper- 
ated in providing details of their expendi- 
tures. The table below gives the results 
for a low income, a moderate income, and 
a high minimum group. 


EXPENDITURE PATTERNS OF CHICAGO FAMILIES 
IN THREE SELECTED Groups: 1935-1936 
$1,250- $2,500- $5 ,000- 
Family Income Groups..... $1,500 $3,000 $7 500 
Number of Families 238 295 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Total expenditures.... 100.0 100.0 100.0 


39.1 31.7 24.3 
8.1 10.6 11.1 
27.1 22.4 18.2 


Household operation.. 3.5 5.0 8.8 


EXPENDITURE PATTERNS OF CHICAGO FAMILIES 
IN THREE SELECTED Groups: 1935-1936 


Family I ips “Si 
ncome Groups..... 
Number of F Families ........ 


Per Cent 


Furnishing, equipment 2.2 3.1 2.6 
Automobile.......... 2.6 68 9.6 
Other transportation 2.9 2.4 1.4 
Personal care........ 32 38 
Medical care......... 43 4.7 5A 
Amusement, _recrea- 

tional equipment. 2.2°°33 4.7 
Reading............. 1.3 1.0 1.0 
Education........... 0.4 0.9 1.5 
Gifts, taxes, etc...... 
Other items.......... 02°05 
Savings (includes in- 

surance as a per cent 

of income)......... 7.0 20.0 


The complete figures show clearly 
the following trends as incomes rise: 


1. A smaller percentage for food, housing, and 
tobacco. 

2. A larger percentage for clothing, household 
operation, automobile, amusements, educa- 
tion, gifts, and taxes.! 

3. A fairly constant percentage for other trans- 
portation, personal care, medical care, and 
reading. 

4. A rising, then falling percentage for furnish- 
ings. 


The Consumer Move- 
ment 


The interest of organized groups of 
consumers in obtaining more specific 
information about their purchases has 
reached significant proportions. The 
Consumer Division of the Crowell 
Publishing Company has made a survey 
of the consumer groups that are interest- 

1The incomes in the highest brackets, over $10,000, 


show" a}decline in percentage from the group below in 
household operation, automobiles, and amusements. 
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ing themselves in prevailing upon sellers 
to provide them more information. 


These are as follows: 
I. Professional Consumer Groups 
Consumers’ Research. ..... 60,000 
Consumers’ Union........ 50,000 
Coéperative Distributors. . . 3,394 
Inter-Mountain Consumers 
II. Educational Groups 
American Home Economics 
Association............. 12,000 
American Association of 
University Women...:... 55,000 
The National League of 
Women Voters.......... 48 ,000 
III. Women’s Organizations 
Women’s Joint Congres- 
sional Committee. ...... t 
National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers....... 1,877,073 
American Association for 
Adult Education........ 1,100 
American Nurses Associa- 
Consumers National Federa- 
t 
Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in 
General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs......... 2,000,000 
League of Women Shoppers 25,000 


National Consumers League 3,000 
National Council of Cath- 


olic Women............ 1,000,000 
National Council of Jewish 


National Federation of 
Business and Professional 
Women’s Club.......... 

National Women’s Relief 


* Not available. 

: t Represents other organizations. Many of them are 
separately listed. 

¢ In process of formation. 

§ Number of communicants. 


In addition, the Government is in- 
creasingly active in the consumer’s 
interest through the Departments of 
Agriculture, Labor, Interior, and Com- 
merce. 

It is clear that a large portion of the 
population of the United States is 
gradually developing a consumer con- 
sciousness and a feeling of solidarity 
with other consumers in getting their 
money’s worth. 

Retailers can no longer disregard the 
movement. The enlightened attitude of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation in sponsoring the Consumer- 
Retailer Relations Council indicates 
that progressive retailers are not hesi- 
tating to meet the challenge really to 
function as purchasing agents for their 
customers. 


How to Succeed in Retail Selling, by Roy 
M. Hardy. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1938, 184 pages. 


Mr. Hardy presents an interesting and read- 
able treatment of “over-the-counter” salesman- 
ship in his book How to Succeed in Retail Selling. 
All of the basic principles of effective selling are 
discussed in a simple yet convincing manner. 
The author illustrates his ideas with many 
practical examples taken from observation of 
actual sales presentation. These illustrations 
verify the text material and make it more 
applicable and understanding. The book aims 
of course at assisting the salesperson to do a more 
intelligent job. The author discusses most of 
the problems involved in the “over-the-counter” 
sales contact including the study of customers, 
making a good presentation, meeting objections, 
closing the sale, and suggestion selling. 

The book is a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture in this important field. There is a great 
need for improvement in selling methods and if 
How to Succeed in Retail Selling encourages and 
assists salespeople to do a better job it will have 
performed an invaluable service. 

O. P. R. 


| | 
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InternationalGarment Work- 
ers’ Union............. 250,000 | 


Developing Informative Merchandise 
Labels 


FERDINAND F. MAUSER 


Here are some suggestions as to what information on labels will be most 
useful for consumers. 


In 1935 the Chatham Manufacturing 
Company, in response to public demand 
for informative labels, printed a series of 
“specification” labels for sheets, pillow 
cases, and blankets. The labels were 
drawn up in accord with recommenda- 
tions of the United States Bureau of 
Home Economics. Public reception of 
these labels has been most enthusiastic, 
and, according to Chatham officials, 
over 1,000,000 labels have already been 
distributed for discussion purposes. It 
has been interesting to note that the 
largest number of requests for labels has 
come from the Western States, where 


“64” SHEETS 


THREAD COUNT: The thread count of a 
fabric is the number of yarns per inch lengthwise 
(warp) and crosswise (filling). This fabric is 
woven 64 warp threads by 64 filling threads, 
making a total of 128 threads to the square inch. 


TENSILE STRENGTH: The tensile strength 
of a fabric is the number of pounds strain that it 
will take without tearing, both lengthwise and 
crosswise. This fabric tests 62 pounds warp, 
and 58 pounds filling. 


WEIGHT: The weight of a fabric is an impor- 
tant measure of the amount of cotton you are 
buying. This fabric weighs 4.3 ounces per 
square yard. 


SIZING: A certain amount of starch or sizing 
is necessary in finishing a sheet to make a neat, 
even fold and give it a smooth soft finish. The 
sizing in this sheet averages 6 per cent. Strong 
tape selvages give reinforcement to the fabric. 


the demand for consumer information 
seems to be the greatest. 

To obtain an unbiased evaluation of 
the Chatham “specification” labels, 51 
college students of textiles were asked 
to read the labels and answer a question- 
naire. The questions were designed to 
secure a fair criticism of the various 
specifications as they appeared on the 
labels. 

Student criticism of Chatham labels 
is significant in that the suggestions 
made might well apply to specification 
labeling problems in general. The stu- 
dents felt that the greatest improvement 


“72” SHEETS 


THREAD COUNT: The thread count of a 
fabric is the number of yarns per inch lengthwise 
(warp) and crosswise (filling). This fabric is 
woven 72 warp threads by 72 filling threads, 
making a total of 144 threads to the square inch. 


TENSILE STRENGTH: The tensile strength 
of a fabric is the number of pounds strain that 
it will take without tearing, both lengthwise and 
crosswise. This fabric tests 71 pounds warp, 
and 72 pounds filling. 


WEIGHT: The weight of a fabric is an im- 
portant measure of the amount of cotton you 
are buying. This fabric weighs 4.7 ounces per 
square yard. 


SIZING: A certain amount of starch or sizing 
is necessary in finishing a sheet to make a neat, 
even fold and give it a smooth soft finish. The 
sizing in this sheet averages ? of 1 per cent. 
Strong tape selvages give reinforcement to the 
fabric. 
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could be brought about by making the 


explanations and terms used far less 
technical. Merchandise information is 
too often transferred to labels without 
first translating it into the everyday 
language of the customer. In the case 
of the Chatham label, the information 
is in the language of the trade rather 
than in that of the customer. To be 
worth while, the label must be under- 
standable or else its whole purpose is 
defeated. For example, the Chatham 
label presents the information shown on 
page 15 about the “72” and “64” speci- 
fication sheets. 


The following is suggested as a possible 
improvement of the “72” specifications: 


THREADS PER SQUARE INCH: This fabric 
is woven with 72 threads in the length and 72 in 
the width. The fact that the threads are the 
same number lengthwise and crosswise ensures 
durability. 

BREAKING STRENGTH: This fabric will 
take either 71 pounds pull lengthwise, or 72 
pounds widthwise before it will tear. This 
combination of threads per square inch and 
breaking strength represents a muslin sheet of 
very good wearing quality. 

WEIGHT: The weight of this fabric is 4.7 
ounces per square yard. This is a heavyweight 
muslin. 

SIZING: The starchy material in this sheet 
averages } of 1 per cent of the weight of the 
fabric which is the minimum necessary to give 
the sheet a neat, even fold. 

Of course the size of the sheet or cases 
and the washing instructions would be 
added. The number of washings the 
fabric could withstand would add a 
great deal to the meaningfullness of the 
label, but at present it is understood 
that there has been no standard set to 
determine of just what a washing con- 


sists. A statement could be made to 
the effect that the sheet withstood, 
without showing signs of wear, a stated 
number of washings by a well-known 
commercial laundry. The name of the 
laundry should also be mentioned. 

Students unanimously agreed that 
specification labeling is a good and 
necessary innovation, but they also 
insist that it can be overdone. A label 
to be effective should’be short and clear. 
In general, tags should answer the follow- 
ing questions with varying emphasis 
according to the merchandise: 


1. Of what is the article made? (Material 
content, etc.) 

2. How is the article made? (Construction, 
size, etc.) 

3. How may the article be cared for? (Cau- 
tions, cleaning, etc.) 

4. How may it be used? (Performance, etc.) 


Although the same elements are 
wanted on most labels, they are stressed 
differently. In furniture, for example, a 
general statement as to the article 
appears to be less acceptable than 
specific facts about such details as joints 
and springs. However, in men’s shoes, 
the type of leather used is of paramount 
importance, whereas cleaning instruc- 
tions may not be necessary. 

The Fieldcrest labels are examples of 
how the four questions given may be 
answered. Illustrated are samples of 
some of Field’s representative labels. 

The purpose of the informative label 
is to answer the customer’s questions 
about the merchandise, and to serve as a 
guide to its proper care. The job of 
getting the right label for each item is 
a tremendous and difficult one, hence 
criticism made of present attempts is 
criticism of a commendable pioneer. 
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One difficulty with informative labels 
is that the vendor is anxious so to 
phrase the truth as to give the inference 
that his product is superior. While he 
is frequently willing to divulge technical 
specifications, he hesitates to explain 
that these represent average quality, 
but so words themas toleave the impres- 
sion that they represent high quality. 
The labeling movement is likely to 
prove a hollow gesture until those who 
label are willing to explain to the cus- 
tomer the practical significance of the 
actual specifications. 

A good “specification” label is a form 
of advertising and helps to avoid mis- 


understandings about the products . 


finally purchased. Any effort expended 
in doing a thorough labeling job is build- 
ing customer satisfaction; this is sound 
business and leads to more profits. 


[Continued from page 8] 

human relations and that workers are 
neither automatons nor puppets. Psy- 
chologically, workers are normal humans, 
have normal human emotions, and react 
to impulses in the normal human way. 
A little of the golden rule, judiciously 
intermingled, will often mollify the most 
rigid rules of discipline. 

The natural goal of personnel execu- 
tives is loyalty plus efficiency. No 
attempt is made here to steer them 
toward that objective. However, a 
wide experience in the adjustment of 
clashes between employer and employees 
has developed definite notions on the 
subject. For instance, capriciousness or 
unfairness toward subordinates, placing 
employees unnecessarily ‘‘on the defen- 
sive,” a conflict of authority (too many 
bosses), failure to recognize or reward 
merit, failure to offer opportunities for 
development and advancement, failure 
to recognize the adaptability or fitness 
of employees for particular jobs, and 
perhaps a lack of proper training for the 


job have all been ascertained to be 
discontentment-breeding factors, de- 
structive of loyalty and morale. 

Here is a bit of advice to personnel 
management that is worth heeding: 
Keep your fingers on the pulse of your 
labor relations; sound employee senti- 
ment—it will help you see yourself as 
others see you. If you know of no 
other way to do so, encourage sugges- 
tions, anonymous of course, for the 
betterment of working conditions and 
store welfare. 


Wells of Discontent, by Charles G. 
Daughters. New York: distributed 
through Newson and Company, 1937, 
370 pages. 


Wells of Discontent does not belie its title; it is 
a bottomless well into which chain opponents 
can dip their buckets and have their fill of anti- 
chain propaganda. Whether readers agree or 
not with its conclusions, they must admit that 
Mr. Daughters has the right to state his point of 
view in the forum of public opinion. 

The book tells the independent distributor’s 
point of view regarding the effect of the chain- 
store system of distribution on manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers, salesmen, farmers, wage 
workers in industry, and on producers and 
consumers generally. 

A substantial part of the book is composed of 
quotations from testimony made before the 
Congressional Committee which investigated 
chain-store practices a few years ago. This 
testimony has not been made public before, and 
to this extent the book is useful to students of 
marketing. Just why this testimony has not 
been made public or why it should make its 
first appearance in Mr. Daughters’s book is not 
clear. 

It seems ironical to the reviewer that the 
Honorable Wright Patman in his introduction 
to the book states that “The Robinson-Patman 
Law contained every recommendation of this 
Committee.” If this is true, was the Com- 
mittee unimpressed by much of the testimony 
quoted by Mr. Daughters? Or has Mr. Daugh- 
ters written nearly four hundred pages on evils 
which have been corrected by the Robinson- 
Patman Act? Perhaps he took a leaf from his 
own chapter entitled “Lobbying Tactics.” 

E. O. S. 
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Men’s Clothing Merchandising 


Davip L. WALLACE 


The differences between department-store and specialty-store methods in 
merchandising men’s clothing are clearly presented in this factual analysis 
of the operations in 56 stores. 


CHIEF PROBLEM 


The chief problems of operation in the 
men’s clothing department are brought 
out in the replies to a questionnaire 
answered by 56 stores. The respective 
rankings of these problems are recorded 
in table 1. 


TABLE 1 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF MERCHANDISING 
PROBLEMS 


Ranking 
32 Depart- 24 
ment Speci: 
Stores tores 


More effective salesmanship.... 1 1 
Developing exclusive lines under 


private brand or store label.. 2 7 
Stocking better quality mer- 

Improving assortments........ 4 5 
Increasing publicity.......... 5 3 
Reducing markdowns......... 6 4 
Fewer price lines............. 7 5 
Increasing initial markup...... 8 8 
Reducing expense............ 9 11 
More stock control........... 10 9 
Concentrating on well-known 

national brands............ 11 10 


Promoting cheaper merchandise. 12 12 
Other problems mentioned: 

Improving styling 

Improving publicity 

Decreasing markup 


It is significant to note that the posi- 
tion of first importance is given by both 
department and specialty stores to the 
development of more effective salesman- 
ship. While department stores give 
second place to exclusive lines under 
private brand or store label, specialty 
stores rank this factor seventh in a list 


of twelve. While department stores 
believe that their success in competing 
for men’s clothing business depends to a 
high degree on their ability to develop 
exclusively branded merchandise, spe- 
cialty stores do not attach as much 
importance to that factor. Both de- 
partment and specialty stores emphasize 
the importance of increasing publicity 
and stocking better quality merchandise. 
Department stores seem more concerned 
with improving their assortments than 
do specialty stores, but specialty stores 
have indicated a greater markdown 
problem. Several of the stores report 
that one of their major objectives is to 
maintain fewer price lines in the future. 


ALTERATIONS 


The cost burden of the alteration 
room has always been a serious factor in 
retailing men’s clothing, since, with 
rare exceptions, alterations are a free 
service to customers. About one half 
of the department stores report they 
have found some workable method by 
which they have reduced their altera- 
tion costs. Only one quarter of the 
specialty stores feel they have met with 
the same success. The methods to 
reduce alteration costs fall into eight 
classifications: 


1. Selling correct size, through better training of 
salespeople 

2. Carrying complete assortments of sizes, pat- 
terns, and models, by concentrating on fewer 
lines 
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3. Selecting better tailored lines, by specifying 
improvements in construction 

4. Charging customers for alterations, at least 
during special sales . 

5. Better fitting, by employing good fitters and 
carefully supervising them 

6. Greater use of machinery 

7. Detailed record of alterations, to determine 
both errors in clothing design and in sales- 
manship 

8. Bonus plan in alteration factory, by develop- 
ing a piece-rate system with a guaranteed 
minimum wage 


EMPLOYMENT POLICIES 


Of 54 stores reporting on employment 
policies, 34 prefer to hire expert sales- 
men although only 24 limit employment 
to experts. The predominance of this 
policy in both department stores and 
chains is probably due to three reasons: 


1. A man will usually go to his favorite store 
rather than shop around when he is considering 
the purchase of a suit of clothes. His choice of 
a favorite store is strongly influenced by the 
personal treatment he has received from the 
store’s salesmen. Therefore, it is imperative 
that every customer contact be as favorable as 


possible. 
2. The large average sale in the men’s cloth- 


ing department makes it necessary that no sales 
be lost and no chances for suggestion selling be 
overlooked because of faulty salesmanship. 

3. The store is relieved to a large measure of 
trouble and expense in the training of funda- 
mentals. 


METHODS USED TO IMPROVE 
SALESMANSHIP 


The employment of expert salesmen, 
however, does not assure that intelligent 
selling will be the rule. Methods to 
improve salesmanship must still be 
employed. Although there are several 
variations and combinations of methods 
in the individual plans used by the 
reporting stores, each falls into one of 
the five basic catagories appearing in 
table 2. 


TABLE 2 
METHODs EMPLOYED TO IMPROVE SALESMANSHIP 
Ranking 
29 Depart- 21 
ment Speci 
Stores lores 
Personal conference including 
sales meetings.............. 1 1 
Fashion shows................ 3 3 
Training courses.............. 2 4 
Literature for salesmen, including 
periodicals and booklets. ..... 5 5 


Two tentative conclusions that may be 
drawn from the figures are (1) depart- 
ment stores may be overlooking the 
sales contest as an important method of 
improving salesmanship; and (2) spe- 
cialty stores may not be giving sufficient 
emphasis to technical training through 
formal courses. 


SALES CONTESTS 


Many successful sales contests are 
limited to specific merchandise. One of 
the department stores reports that a 
recent contest to promote the sale of 
the Talon fastener on trousers greatly 
increased the proportionate sale of 
Talon fasteners to buttons and served 
to increase general sales volume. This 
store also finds that by offering the 
salesmen ‘“P.M.s” on specific items, it is 
able to move many of its slow sellers, 
increase sales during slack seasons, and 
push high-priced items. 

One specialty store, whose salesmen 
work on a commission basis, runs a 
“trade-up” contest. This is of course 
designed to increase the proportionate 
sale of higher priced clothes. The 
contest runs for a period of one month. 
Men are organized into teams, but also 
compete individually. Prizes are 


awarded to the individuals and teams 
earning the greatest number of points 


we 
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during the contest period. Points are 
based on the price of the clothing sold. 
No points are given for the sale of cloth- 
ing in the two lowest price ranges. 

Another of the contributing specialty 
stores runs regular sales contests for 
periods of about fifteen days. Contest 
periods total approximately six months 
out of the year. Prizes are given to the 
salesmen making the greatest percentage 
increases over their sales for the same 
business days of the previous year. 
This type of contest is obviously de- 
signed to increase general sales volume 
rather than to promote specific mer- 
chandise. 

It is suggested that in connection with 
any sales contest, whether in a specialty 
or department store, it is wise to en- 
courage suggestion or ensemble selling 
as much as possible. This has been 
done by organizing competitive teams, 
composed of one member from each 
selling department or classification. Each 
salesman is then given personal cards 
inscribed with his name and department. 
When the salesman finishes a sale, he 
suggests that his customer complete his 
ensemble by purchasing certain appro- 
priate apparel in another department. 
He then gives his customer his personal 
card and writes the name of his team- 
mate in the other department on the 
back of the card. He tells his customer 
to present the card to the salesman 
named when he visits the other depart- 
ment. When the teammate in the other 
department has sold additional goods to 
this customer, he records the sale on the 
back of the personal card which the 
customer has brought him. By collect- 
ing these cards at the end of the day, 
the store may maintain an accurate 
check on the amount of successful 


suggestion selling. The winning team 
is rewarded upon completion of the 
contest period. 

One great failing with practically all 
sales contests has been the almost inevi- 
table letdown after the contest. Sales- 
men who have been keyed up all during 
the contest by the prospect of rewards 
are ready to rest on their recent efforts. 
The sales efficiency of the entire staff 
falls off, and stores are often at a loss 
to know how to combat the general 
letdown. The fact that no _particu- 
lar incentive exists between contests 
tends to make between-contest periods 
dull and effortless. In order to over- 
come this lag of interest, it is suggested 
that the organization of an “Expert 
Salesmen’s Club” be considered. Sales- 
men may gain membership to the club 
only during contest periods, but the 
club itself is continuous for those who 
once get in. To stay in the club, how- 
ever, salesmen cannot fall behind after 
contests. Active backing of such a club 
by the store, and frequent get-togethers 
of club members will serve to maintain 
“better selling” standards during the 
periods between contests. 


TRAINING COURSES 


Some stores, particularly the larger 
department stores, specialty stores, and 
chains, make valuable use of organized 
training courses. Outsiders, specialists 
and authorities in their fields, are hired 
to conduct a series of lectures. Lectures 
usually take place one night a week, 
lasting from an hour to an hour and a 
half. They continue for a series of 
weeks. The planned number of lectures 
is often flexible, so that subjects which 
prove especially interesting may be 
expanded. 
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Training courses for men’s clothing 
salesmen are generally composed of one 
or more of three types of training: (1) 
clothing salesmanship, (2) clothing fab- 
rics and garment construction, and (3) 
color, line, and design. 

1. Clothing salesmanship. Instruction in 
clothing salesmanship involves a_ thorough 
schooling in all the personal elements that enter 
into the sale. It is advisable to use demonstra- 
tion sales in connection with the lectures, 
illustrating each type of transaction. 


2. Clothing fabrics and garment construction. . 


Lectures on fabrics should be accompanied by 
swatches illustrating the different stages of 
fabric construction as well as various types of 
suitings and overcoatings. Simple tests should 
be made showing how to distinguish wool and 
other fibers, durability of weave, and per- 
manency of finish. Lectures on garment con- 
struction should be accompanied by garments in 
various stages of production. One store em- 
ploys an expert to cut a suit from patterns in 
connection with its training course. 

3. Color, line, and design. ‘This subject deals 
with color harmonies and proper ensembles of 
furnishings to accompany the suit or overcoat 
sale. A knowledge of the basic principles of 
color combination on the part of the salesman 
helps him to establish confidence in his customer 
and use intelligent suggestion selling to increase 
his average sale. The newest and smartest 
combinations of clothing, furnishings, and other 
accessories should be used to illustrate the points 
brought out in the lectures. 


FASHION SHOWS FOR SALESMEN 


Fashion shows offer a very important 
means of dramatizing new merchandise 
so that salesmen will give an enthusi- 
astic reception to the store’s newest 
patterns and models. By stressing com- 
plete outfits in the latest styles, fashion 
shows also help the salesman to use 
intelligent suggestion selling. They 


usually take place at the beginning of a 
major selling season, although one 
specialty store says that it holds them 
semimonthly. 


Another specialty store devotes a store 
meeting three times a year to a complete 
fashion show of the new season’s styles. 
The show for the fall season is held about 
the twentieth of September, for the 
spring season around the first of March, 
and for the summer season about the 
fifth of May. Merchandise is taken 
directly from the stock. First the hat 
styles are shown, then the furnishings 
styles, and finally the clothing styles. 
The style features and the reasons why 
the merchandise was purchased are 
explained. Ensembles are demon- 
strated, showing how the items fit in 
with related merchandise in other de- 
partments. 

One of the department stores makes 
very effective use of a printed program 
in connection with its fashion shows. 
The program discusses hats, shoes, 
suits, topcoats, shirts, ties, mufflers, 
hose, gloves, and evening wear. The 
latest fashion news for each of these 
items is told in a brief but very interest- 
ing manner. The program, therefore, is 
more than a key to the fashion show. 
It is a style guide, and may be profitably 
memorized by the salesmen. Merchan- 
dise taken from stock is displayed on 
the salesmen to demonstrate the style 
features of each item. The demonstra- 
tions are accompanied by explanations 
dealing with the most favorable combi- 
nations of clothings, furnishings, shoes, 
and hats. Two shows are held a year, 
one for spring apparel and one for fall 
and winter clothes. The date for the 
fall and winter show is around the twen- 
tieth of November. 

Another of the department stores 
holds about four fashion shows a year, 
first presenting the season’s new styles 
to the public in a local club or audito- 
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rium. Then the entire show is repeated 
a few days later at the store for the 
benefit of its salesmen. Stock merchan- 
dise is fitted to models who are chosen 
from the regular salesforce. 


PRICE-LINES 


Maintaining complete assortments of 
sizes and models is a vital element in a 
store’s merchandising policy. Depart- 
ment stores rank “improving assort- 
ments” fourth, and specialty stores put 
it fifth in the list of today’s major 
problems appearing early in this report. 
Complete assortments may be one of 
the most effective means of sales promo- 
tion, since they result in customer satis- 
faction and word-of-mouth advertising, 
that most potent of all media. 

The problem of assortments includes 
that of the number of price-lines to 
maintain. Both the department and 
the specialty stores reporting averaged 
four price-lines. Three prices and six 
price-lines are also frequent. To have 
more than six price-lines may be an 
indication of an unwieldy stock invest- 
ment and incomplete assortments at 
each price, although there may be sound 
reasons for more in some cases. 

One advantage of a few regular price- 
lines is that customers soon become 
familiar with them and, when a mark- 
down is taken, the bargain is easily 
spotted. With many price-lines, re- 
ductions are confusing and make no 
special impression, unless the reduced 
price is well below the lowest regularly 
maintained price-lines. Whether special 
markdown prices should be established 
or whether a suit should be marked 
down to the next lower regular price- 
line is a controversial point. If the 
markdown is caused by the fashion 


element, it is probably wise to segregate 
it so that bargain seekers will easily see 
it, and so that customers for new fashions 
in lower price ranges will not be shown it. 


KEY RESOURCES 


Every store but one reported that it 
concentrates its buying with preferred 
resources, instead of buying in the open 
market. One of the ways concentrated 
buying helps to improve assortments is 
in the obtaining of distinctive styles and 
exclusive models, the details of which are 
specified by the retailer. Not quite 
half of the stores, however, report 
they take any part in styling their 
clothing. Possibly more stores should 
consider styling some of their clothing 


‘stocks. Incidentally, some stores set 


individual specifications for lower priced 
clothes not only to improve assortments, 
but to keep their low price-lines station- 
ary when clothing prices in general are 


rising. 
BRANDS 


Table 3 shows the types of brands 
carried by stores. A possible explana- 
tion of the department-store emphasis 
on private brands is the great amount 
of institutional prestige enjoyed by most 
large department stores. Such prestige 
has led to a general policy of promoting 
private brands on many types of merchan- 
dise. Few men’s specialty stores have 
such widely familiar names, even among 
men. Many specialty stores, therefore, 
take advantage of the prestige afforded 
by the prominent national brands. The 
brands most frequently stocked were 
reported as Hickey-Freeman; Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx; Cohen-Goldman; 
Fashion Park; Kuppenheimer; Timely; 
and Society Brand. 
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There are many arguments for pro- 
moting private brands instead of national 
brands. One of the strongest is that a 
store can offer a better value for the 
same price, or the same value for a lower 
price, with privately branded clothing. 
“Price” is still a very important consid- 
eration in the minds of most men. _Ini- 
tial markup and gross margin on private 
brand clothing may be higher, since 
merchandise costs are often lower and 
since it is difficult for consumers to 
compare retail prices so far as brand is 
concerned. Private brands have a fur- 
ther advantage in making the retailer 
less dependent on any one or two manu- 
facturers. Money spent in promoting 
private brands benefits nobody but the 
retailer himself. For these reasons, the 
movement to develop private brands has 
been strong, especially among depart- 
ment stores. 


TABLE 3 
Types OF BRANDS CARRIED BY DEPARTMENT 
AND SPECIALTY STORES 
32 Depart- 23 
Stores Stores” Total 
National only.......... 0 6 6 
Private only........... 13 4 17 


On the other hand, private brands are 
both expensive and risky. There is 
some question whether the resulting net 
profit is larger on private than on 
national brands in view of the extra- 
promotional expense necessary. Con- 
sumers seem to attach relatively little 
weight to the brand of clothes they 
buy, whether national or private, in 
comparison to other considerations.’ 
However, men, unlike women, are not 
typical shoppers. They tend to rely 


1 See page 28. 


on the retailer to maintain authentic 
styles and durable fabrics, and will 
search for a retail institution on which 
they can rely. Therefore, the reputa- 
tion for excellence of cut and tailoring 
which most customers associate with 
certain well-known national brands may 
be valuable in attracting men to the 
retail store. 


TYPES OF ADVERTISING 


Table 4 shows the relative importance 
of different types of advertising as 
reported by 25 department stores and 
20 specialty stores: 


TABLE 4 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE Four Types OF ADVERTISING 
Department Specialty 
Stores Stores 


Regular price-line.......... 60 75 
Special Gales. .............. 20 5 
10 10 


The advantages of regular price-line 
advertising over special sales advertising 
are: 


1. It ensures regular day-to-day rather than 
spasmodic business. 

2. The merchandise carries a normal margin of 
profit. 

3. It attracts the type of customer who is likely 
to purchase additional merchandise since 
the appeal is not to the bargain hunter. 

4, It brings customers to large, complete stocks 
in regularly maintained price-lines, thereby 
building good will and developing regular 
customers. 


The frequencies with which each of 
the four types of advertising are run 
show great variation among the stores. 
Regular price-line advertisements, how- 
ever, are typically run from one to three 
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times per week, while practically all 
clearance advertisements occur during 
two periods of the year. 


DAYS OF THE WEEK ON WHICH STORES 
ADVERTISE 


A study was made of the days and 
of the mornings and afternoons on which 
stores advertise. Total afternoon adver- 
tising exceeds total morning advertising 
by about two to one. 

The most significant fact determined 
was that specialty stores advertise 
monthly on Thursday and Friday after- 
noons, giving about the same weight to 


each. But department stores show an 


outstanding preference for Friday after- 
noons. Specialty stores may be getting 
the jump on department stores in 
“week-end” advertising. Department 
stores show a gradual increase from 
Thursday afternoons through Friday 
mornings, but by far the greater part of 
their week-end advertising is reserved 
for Friday afternoons. The results indi- 
cate that specialty stores concentrate 
their efforts more on building up to two 
big selling days, or a whole week end, 
rather than to Saturday alone. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF ADVERTISING 
MEDIA 


Table 5 shows the number of stores 
using each of four types of advertising 
media. It is interesting to note that 
relatively greater emphasis is given by 
specialty stores to direct mail and to 
radio advertising. Only ten stores in 
all use outdoor advertising, and none 
rank it above third in importance. 
Other types of media the stores use are: 
word-of-mouth, windows, fashion maga- 
zines, shopping news, phone calls, and 
school contact work. 


TABLE 5 


ADVERTISING MEDIA USED FOR 
MEN’s CLOTHING 
Number of Number of 
iment 


Newspapers............... 32 24 

re 22 22 

5 5 
DIRECT MAIL 


Direct-mail advertising, because of its 
personal nature, seems particularly suited 
to men’s clothing. The strong personal 
element in selling men’s clothing makes 
direct-mail contact advisable in both 
large and small cities. Five of the spe- 
cialty stores say direct mail is their 
most important advertising medium. 

One of the department stores in a 
large city employs a very unusual 
method of getting prospective customers 
acquainted with its men’s store. Men 
are selected in lots of five hundred, and 
for a period of two weeks receive each 
morning at their place of business a 
fresh carnation wrapped in cellophane 
and carrying the message: ‘Good Morn- 
ing Mr.——. Compliments of the Men’s 
Shop.” Ten boys on the store’s own 
staff make the deliveries. This inti- 
mate personal gesture is apparently 
creating favorable publicity and good 
will among the type of men which the 
store desires for a clientele. 


POSITIONS IN THE PAPER WHERE 
ADVERTISEMENTS APPEAR 


The majority of both department and 
specialty stores advertise in the general 
news sections of newspapers. Only 13 
department stores and 7 specialty stores 
make any use of the sport page. It is 
somewhat surprising that stores do not 
make greater use of this page to adver- 
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tise to men. A great many men read 
the paper by jumping from the front 
page to the sport page. It has a dis- 
tinctly masculine atmosphere, which is 
desirable for most men’s clothing adver- 
tising. An objection to the sport page, 
of course, is that it is rarely read by 
women. Advertisements of furnishings, 
other than sports accessories, probably 
get better response in general news 
sections. Women’s influence in the 
purchase of furnishings, at least, is a 
very large factor. However, the ad- 
vantage of the sport page for reaching a 
male audience should not be overlooked. 


SINGLE- AND MULTIPLE-ITEM 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The single-item advertisement (men’s 
clothing only) ranks first with the 
majority of stores. Specialty stores, 
however, attach relatively greater im- 
portance to the single-item advertise- 
ment than do department stores. The 
results indicate that most stores find 
that the single item, with its greater 
concentration and emphasis, has more 
effective pulling power than multiple- 
item advertisements. The one big 
advantage of the multiple item with 
related merchandise (clothing with men’s 
furnishings) should not be overlooked, 
however. By bringing together several 
harmonizing items, it is a valuable aid to 
suggestion selling. One item of mer- 
chandise logically suggests another. At- 
tractive ensembles, furthermore, can 
make an advertisement very appealing, 
whereas a single-item advertisement may 
appear trite in the reader’s eyes. 

All department stores, except one, 
segregate most of their men’s depart- 
ment advertising from unrelated depart- 
ment merchandise. It is very important 


that department stores give the impres- 
sion of specialization when appealing to 
men. Omnibus or multiple-item adver- 
tising with unrelated merchandise may 
be advisable, however, on promotions 


’ where it is expected that women will 


influence or actually do much of the 
purchasing. 
TYPES OF ILLUSTRATIONS USED 


The relative importance of the four 
chief types of illustrations, according to 
actual frequency of use by 30 depart- 
ment stores and 22 specialty stores, is 
given in table 6. 

TABLE 6 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE Major Types 
OF ILLUSTRATIONS 
Percentage of Total Votes 


Stores Stores 
Line drawing.............. 27 36 

Line drawing with Ben Day 

Wash drawing (*).......... 26 17 
Photograph (f)............. 22 16 
100 100 


* Offers best potential possibilities for the future accord- 
ing to the greatest number of department stores. 

t Offers best potential possibilities for the future accord- 
ing to greatest number of specialty stores. 

Department stores may be followinga 
more alert policy with regard to the type 
of illustration they use than specialty 
stores. Wash drawings, which almost 
half of the department stores check as 
showing best potentialities, are second 
in actual frequency of use. Although 
eight specialty stores say they believe 
photographs offer greater possibilities 
than any other type of illustration, 
photographs are last in actual usage. 


SELLING APPEALS IN ADVERTISING 


Price, style, and quality are the three 
outstanding selling points for men’s 
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clothing. Department stores use them 
in this order, but most specialty stores 
put their major emphasis on style or 
quality. The typical store, however, 
does not concentrate on any single ap- 
peal, but combines two, three, or even 
more. The reports indicate that stores 
believe customers are influenced more 
by a combination of appeals than by any 
one alone. 


WOMEN’S INTEREST IN MEN’S CLOTHING 
ADVERTISING 


Five definite methods to interest 
women were suggested: 


1. Feature fashion correctness 

2. Invite women to accompany men 

3. Use women in illustrations 

4. Connect women’s and men’s advertising 
5. Suggest gifts for proper occasions 


Sixteen of the 24 specialty stores say 
they make an attempt to arouse women’s 
interest in their advertising. Since 
women’s attention is logically directed 
toward department stores, less than half 
of the 32 department stores feel it 
necessary to make any special effort 
to interest women in their advertising. 
Three of the specialty stores use the 
society page to carry their messages to 
women. Another specialty store sends 
women birthday cards announcing their 
husband’s birthdays, making very effec- 
tive use of the direct-mail medium for 


suggesting gifts. 
BUILDING GOOD WILL 


Stores were asked to enumerate the 
specific means they find most effective 
in attracting and holding their custom- 
ers. The replies may be grouped under 
three headings: merchandise, personal 
selling, and nonpersonal sales promotion. 

Merchandise factors include: fashion 


leadership; more value; better quality 
merchandise; exclusive merchandise un- 
der private brand; well-known national 
quality branded lines; wide and complete 
assortments of sizes and models; and 
regular day-to-day prices. 

Personal selling factors include: cour- 
teous salesforce; personal trade lists; 
correctly fitting a man to his clothes; 
quick, pleasant complaint adjustment; 
masculine atmosphere in shop; efficient 
special-order service; and special lunch- 
room for men. 

Nonpersonal sales promotion includes: 
separate advertising with different 
border and signature; single-item adver- 
tisements; multiple-item with unrelated 
merchandise; advertising tie-up with 
national and local sporting events and 
other important news events; direct- 
mail contact with regular customers, 
telling of latest merchandise offerings; 
sports radio program; attractive window 
trims; original merchandise displays; 
up-to-date store front; liberal charge 
system, offering budget payments and 
encouraging men to use family charge 
account. 

Department stores put chief attention 
on merchandise and sales promotion, 
whereas specialty stores find personal 
selling their chief means of building 
good will. This difference is significant 
in determining the relative effectiveness 
of these two types of institutions. 

Under the heading Merchandise, de- 
partment stores give greatest weight to 
“more value.” Specialty stores, on 
the other hand, attach chief importance 
to “better quality merchandise.” The 
overall picture of the results, therefore, 
shows specialty stores featuring quality 
merchandise and backing it up with 
heavy concentration on personal service 
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to customers. Department stores, in 
general, compete more by attempting 
to offer, through nonpersonal methods, 
lower prices on competitive merchandise. 

Competitive prices and nonpersonal 
promotion are policies designed chiefly 
for a “shopping” clientele. Stores may 
then ask themselves these questions: 
“Are the men patronizing this store 
typical shoppers?”; and “Are women, 
who are typical shoppers, sufficiently 
influential in purchasing men’s clothing 
at this store to warrant merchandising 
and promotional methods designed to 
appeal to shoppers?” Typical depart- 
ment-store merchandising methods, with 
their recognized appeal to women, are 
very effective in selling men’s furnish- 
ings. Men’s clothing usually presents a 
different problem, however, since the 
man himself must visit the store. 


CONSUMER SURVEY 


The store survey discussed above was 
supplemented by an investigation of the 
buying habits of 225 male students and 
young business men attending courses 
at New York University. 

These ranked as follows the methods 
they employ when planning to buy a 
suit: 

Rank 

Go to favorite store 

Go directly to manufacturer or wholesaler 
Compare window offerings of a few stores 
. Shop in a few stores 

Shop windows of favorite stores 

Compare ads of several stores 

. Look over ads of favorite store 

. Have suit custom-tailored 

Depends on friend’s recommendation 


The first factor above outweighed all 
the rest. It is clearly important for 
men’s clothing retailers to concentrate 
their efforts on building and keeping a 


regular clientele by such methods as 
those discussed above. The wholesale 
buying problem is probably peculiar to 
New York and not an important factor 
in most cities. 

The young men in question reported 
as follows the features of a suit which 
prompt them to buy: 


Rank 
. Excellence of cut and tailoring 
Price 

Fashion rightness 

. Physical comfort 

. Durability 

. Prestige of brand 


The group of men was also asked to 
state their favorable and unfavorable 
impressions of department stores as a 
place to buy clothing. The department 
stores were well rated from the stand- 
points of appearance, assortments, fash- 
ions, personal service, window display, 
and advertising. But the group was 
not favorably impressed with the loca- 
tion of the men’s clothing department 
and with the clothing values offered. 

Anything department stores can do 
to isolate their men’s clothing depart- 
ments and make them more convenient 
and accessible will certainly improve 
their standing with men. The depart- 
ment requires a whole floor or special 
section directly accessible from the 
street. The unfavorable reaction to 
“clothing values” is surprising since 
department stores, as already pointed 
out, tend to put more emphasis on price 
than do the specialty stores. The reac- 
tion may reflect the serious problems of 
high overhead expense borne by depart- 
ment stores asa group. This problem is 
not limited to men’s clothing but is a 
major handicap in meeting the competi- 
tion of other types of stores. 
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The Salesperson Looks at Selling 


Vita S. PUTTER 
Two hundred salespeople submitted essays in a “Better Selling Contest 
for Salespeople” sponsored by the School of Retailing, with prises awarded 
by Irving Goldenthal, head of the Retail Personnel Bureau. 


Salespeople in stores scattered 
throughout the New York metropolitan 
district submitted statements to the 
School of Retailing telling what they 
think about their jobs. There were the 
following nine topics for discussion, 
although not every one was covered by 
each salesperson: 


1. What is good salesmanship from the cus- 
tomer’s point of view? 

2. What is good salesmanship from the store’s 
point of view? 

3. What is good salesmanship from the sales- 
person’s point of view? 

4. What personal qualities, habits, and manner- 
isms are an aid in selling? 

5. What personal qualities, habits, and manner- 

isms are a hindrance in selling? 

. How may the store help in selling? 

. How may the store hinder selling? 

. How may co-workers help in selling? 

. How may co-workers hinder selling? 


Conn 


The information gained from these 
reports is tabulated below, showing 
which factors were considered important, 
and also the frequency with which each 
of these was mentioned. In table 1 
the problem of selling is considered from 
the viewpoint of (a) the customer, (b) 
the store, and (c) the salesperson. The 
figures represent the number of times 
each quality was mentioned by the 200- 
odd salespeople participating in the 
survey. 

Obviously the customer is most in- 
terested in the service she receives, and 
it is the job of the salesperson to under- 
stand what these needs are. Closely 


related to this service factor is the sales- 
person’s attitude toward the customer, 
which results directly in the building of 
good will and future business for the 
store. Hence, these three divisions 
collectively may be considered the most 
important elements contributing to suc- 
cessful selling. 

The shopper of 1938, however, requires 
more than attention, courtesy, and a 
pleasant atmosphere in which to shop. 
Unless the salesperson is able to serve 
her quickly and efficiently, and at the 
same time supply a wealth of merchan- 
dise information, the customer is likely 
to go to the place where this standard 
of service will be given. These require- 
ments summarize the knowledge, selling 
technique, and, as a result of these, the 
performance factors in selling. 

The remaining group of characteristics 
is concerned with the individual sales- 
person: his physical and mental qualities, 
his reliability, and his willingness to 
codperate with others. A study of the 
table will show which of the elements 
were considered most important in each 
of the three main groups. 

Table 2 outlines those habits, qualities, 
and mannerisms that tend to aid or 
hinder selling. Each of the participants 
submitted long lists of personal at- 
tributes, and it is only by condensing 
these into comparatively few that a 
comparison can be made. 

The primary personality trait making 
for success in selling is the manner with 
which salespeople contact customers; 
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TABLE 1 
y Goop SALESMANSHIP FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE CUSTOMER, STORE, AND SALESPERSON 
Customer Store Salesperson 
A. Attention to customers’ 158 12 43 
77 48 13 
C. Complete and extra 25 
, A. Of merchandise and merchandise locations............... 143 62 65 
; B. Of department locations, store rules, policies, and services; 
A. Courtesy, tact, gracious manner, patience............... 145 41 55 
B. Adaptability to all types... 13 2 47 
C. Businesslike behavior. _ 17 
70 125 88 
B. Suggestion selling. ..... 16 54 31 
C. Sales of higher priced merchandise...................... - 16 19 
D. Sales of slow-moving merchandise...................... —_ 12 3 
E. Presentation of 20 
V. Physical qualities of salesperson. 63 51 22 
i A. Neatness, cleanliness, health, attractive appearance....... 49 40 20 
B. Good speech, voice, conversation..................0005- 14 11 3. 
f A. Enthusiasm, cheerfulness, intelligence, efficiency.......... 60 17 38 
B. Knowledge of self and self-control...................... 4 
VII. Reliability and dependability.....................0..20005- 43 31 34 
A. Confidence in the salesperson’s word: honesty, accuracy, 
B. Attendance and punctuality... 15 8 
i VIII. Development of good will and the building of a following... . . 14 137 35 
IX. Coéperation with others and loyalty to the store............ oa 25 10 
A. Production in dollars and units......................05. — 77 47 
D. Reduced errors and 13 


whereby the store may help in selling, 
and (2) methods whereby the store 
hinders selling. 


while the most frequently mentioned 
negative factor is lack of interest. Actu- 
ally the two points are so closely related 


that it is difficult to determine the line 
of demarcation between them. 
Table 3 is a tabulation of: (1) methods 


The significance of employer-employee 
relations as a factor in better selling 
merits special attention. Salespeople 
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TABLE 2 
PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS THAT INFLUENCE SALESMANSHIP 
Number Number 
of Times of Times 
Aids entioned Hindrances entioned 
A. In merchandise, in selling, and in A. In merchandise, selling, customer. 
i 124 Includes lack of knowledge...... 111 
B. Resourcefulness, initiative, adapta- B. Careless stockkeeping, lack of 
C. Persistence, conscientiousness.... . 5 
eee II. Ungracious manner................ 123 
A. Courtesy, friendliness, tact, pa- A. Impatience, tactlessness........ . 60 
. Poise, self-confidence............ 
Cc. speech, leasant 
C. Pleasant voice and speech; know- limited 16 
ing eres Pe 47 D. Argumentative disposition, over- 
confidence, overfamiliarity...... 33 
III. Poor mental attitude.............. 25 
III. Good mental qualities.............. 79 
A. Alertness, energy, cheerfulness, codperation. Includes salesgrab- 
forcefulness, enthusiasm. ........ 36 8 
B. Dish , flattery, misrepresent- 
B. Honesty, sincerity, reliability. .... 31 down 
D. Sense of humor................. 3 


IV. Physical qualities: good appearance, 
neatness, appropriateness, posture, 


consider it the most important single 
item, in so far as it concerns store policy, 
in contributing to their success or failure. 
A poor personnel policy is thought to be 
a hindrance to selling, even greater 
than insufficient or undesirable mer- 
chandise. It is possible that this was 
mentioned so frequently because the 
retail labor problem is becoming acute, 
and occupies so much attention. Per- 
haps there was an ax to grind, and the 
200-odd participants were not going to 
miss the opportunity. 

The final point for discussion was an 
analysis of (1) ways in which co-workers 


IV. Untidy appearance: slovenly personal 
habits, bad posture, “fixing up” 


may aid in selling; (2) ways in which 
they may hinder selling. See table 4. 
The term “friendly codperation”’ is so 
all embracing that it must necessarily 
be the chief method whereby sales- 
people can help or hinder one another 
in selling. Behavior of other salespeople 
that is particularly resented is inter- 
rupting a sale. In a department where 
the codperative spirit exists, net sales are 
likely to exceed those of a similar depart- 
ment where the atmosphere is one of 
antagonism and unwillingness to work 
together. This is one of the things 
that rookies learn remarkably fast, and 
that veteran salespeople too often forget. 
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TaBLE 3—Srorr Poticres THAT INFLUENCE SALESMANSHIP 
Number Number 
Store Aids in Times Store Hindrances in of Times 
Selling entioned Selling entioned 
i I. Good personnel policy............... 150 I. Poor personnel policy................ 22 
4 A. Promotion from within, vacations, A. Long hours, insufficient rest periods, 
f relief periods, shortened hours, unpleasant physical surroundings... 22 
; B. Improved training in selling and 
merchandise information.......... 47 
II. Codperation of all the forces inthestore. 147. Lack of codperation................. 43 
A. Management A. Management 
1. Consistent, well-defined policy. 1. Lack of policy regarding price, 
Includes good adjustment policy, adjustments, promised orders, \ 
fulfillment of promises, etc..... 37 7 
2. Prompt delivery............... 13 2. Improperly marked merchandise. 3 
3. Adequate salesforce............ 5 3. Noncompetitive price policy.... 1 
4. Correct pricing, good packing, 
and gift wrapping............. 3 


1. Honest and timely advertising... 23 
2. Good displays, window and in- 
C. Merchandising division 
tN 1. Complete and up-to-date stocks, 


2. Stocking first quality merchandise. 4 


B. Publicity department 


1. Exaggerated advertising........ 3 
2. Poor displays and inadequate 


C. Merchandising division 
1. Insufficient merchandise (lack of 
sizes, colors); poor arrangement 9 
2. Soiled, inferior, unsalable mer- 


TABLE 4—ATTITUDES OF OTHER SALESPEOPLE WHICH INFLUENCE SALESMANSHIP 


i D. Credit offices: reasonable credit 
Number 
f Co-Worker Aids in of Times 
Selling entioned 
f A. Spirit of friendliness.............. 58 
i B. Putting merchandise back properly 
C. Giving ready information about 
D. Notification when sizes or colors are 
II. Good mental attitude................ 8 
A. Cheerfulness, good sportsmanship... 3 
B. Minding own business............ 5 
III. Behavior before customers........... + 
A. Refraining from personal conversa- 
B. Refraining from argument........ 2 


Number 
Co-Worker Hindrances of Times 
in Selling 
I. Lack of Codperation ............... 67 
A. Lack of codperative spirit—un- 
willingness to share work........ 28 
B. Misplacing stock, handling mer- 
chandise carelessly.............. 6 
C. Giving incorrect information to 
salespeople and customers....... . 1 
D. Interrupting a sale.............. 27 
5 
II. Poor mental attitude: jealousy...... 2 
III. Poor behavior before customers... .. . 22 
A. Watching idly while another is 


C. Criticising or belittling before 


B. Publicity department Po 

well arranged................. 40 ee 
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